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But the natives were the least terrible of the ene-
mies of the Colony.    The islands were buried under
jungle   to   the   waters   edge;   pestilent   mangrove
swamps fringed the creeks; evergreen foliage and a
lush growth of climbing plants thatched out the fresh
air from the forest, and allowed malaria to gather
its deadliest force below.    The Colony in the last
century had been practically exterminated by fever;
and for ten years after its re-establishment in 1858,
the   settlers were   exactly decimated   each   twelve
months.   In 1867 the mortality was returned at over
101 per thousand; in only one previous year had the
deaths fallen below that rate; in many they had ex-
ceeded it   The malaria-smitten gangs depended on
the distant mainland for their food.    A small pig, a
rat with spiny hair, and a fruit-eating bat had been
found on the islands; a wild cat also was reported, but
doubted.   Fish and roots were the immemorial food
of the inhabitants.   Even the coco-palms, so plentiful
on the Nicobars, did not exist.    In the daily battle
against disease and death, the British officers found
their hands burdened by a convict population, conser-
vative beyond any people on the earth as to what
they eat, and depending for each meal on supplies
brought seven hundred miles across the sea.

These were the conditions with which the first
Superintendents of the Colony had to deal. The pro-
blem before them was not one of penal discipline, but
how to keep themselves and the convicts alive from
monsoon to monsoon. Before the end of Lord Law-
rence's Viceroyalty, they had solved that problem.